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WHO'^ISJH&STUPENT? 

»Thcj' had|cach ^nt very* prea<»ant summers visiting rcfatives,. 
frolicking along beaches, aftid, at times, **just goofing'^ff.** B^rth 
stopped by this morning to say hello to their teacher. TheiV<^xcitcd 
chatter and their friendly smiles^belied tlieir protests thatschool was 
^"the IsTSt place** they wanttd tc^. Here they were^^telUng 4hcir ^ 
-tfeacKer about thenn.sefCes aWd $911001, almost in s{)iteof themscjves., - 
• To\iy, 16, had' resumed from a mt)ftth's stay in Arizona— ^ ^ 
Phoenix fit was i\ukk to add. ^althert^uiet, yet by no means an in- 
trovert, Tony by.his own estimation had become quite an expert on 
the living habits and gedgraphy of the American South>yest. He has 
al^yay* been an avid ^ead^r, talknng aboi^fWhatf he had Icafn'dc) 
reading. Girls had not discovercdTonyas yet, although he%assho.v- 
itfg oftVioUs gestures toward ma^ing^ome discoveries of hi' (jivn. 
Finally there was the new^jnath course in which he had Uist been « 
^rolled* His apprehensions \yere'mon^tari|y supplanted by hrs 
pride in being delected.* ^ - * 

Sara, 17, had not wanted, to leave school last June 'for summer 
vacation, but she would not have admitted it very readily. Alohgwith * 
her classmai^s, she was bemoaning her^nisfortune of onceragainf>e* f 
in,^ back in school. Sara hkd never par^cipatcd in a lot of school ac-* 
tivitifs, but she was a consti^tious ahd active student. Unlike Yony, 
Sar? seemed to thrive on her relationships with friends; particularly 
Woys. And, also unlike Tony, Sara seented to 6c interested only in the 
immediate world ground her— home, school, clibrch, etc. Yet there 
was a/cornmon e>frperience that bound and for the greater part of their 
lives inay continue to bind Tony and Sara together— name<jlling,' 
stigmatization, and 'educational |:onfusiop. '< * , 

Tim and Sara were destinedio this type of educatiortearjy iti their \ 
public schooTcareers when some well-intc^tioncd educators decided 
that they would best be placed'' in classes for tKe educabic or mildlj/I 
mcntall* retarded. Jhey are presently junioM in*higb schooL where* 
tjiey remain in* classes for theieducationally handicmped. 

Just what sort of education students like Tony and Sara need is the 
topic of much diyussion and controversy among edujators today, 
^iusl'as lawijjake(s dispute their legal rights. This report is based on the 
research in the are-i of special education. It aims to help teachers learn 
more about the issircs while keeping sigh^ qf the humaii n^essities in 
their\professional responsibility. . * - , . 



Mnderstanding Retardatij^ ^ . ' 

In' the nineteenth and early twentieth centuries, many people 
thought mental rotardation was exclusively a genetic phenomenon: 
One famous expositor of (his type of thinkirig was Henry Goddard 
who in 1912 developed thH concept of **fixed intelligence;' {17) He • 
believed that a child was born with a given or fixed Ta;ige dT intellec- 
tual ability that (natured autonomously, independent of enJi^onmeU;- 
tal influences. In fact, Goddard considered environment u> havcna 
effect at all on the child's developing cognition. There were matiy who 
^ agreed withXiodd^rd's tfae^; its imf^ijcations were that society had 
no respoi^btlity for the development of a child's intellect as there was 
V little inf luAice it could effect.^This belief, witVits roots in laissez-faire 
* (ft)ljtiail philosophy, still has a number of 4fupporters today. Another 
^ impliration of the genetic approach'was ihat the retarded -through 
reproducmg- posed thAhreat W contaminating healthy races and 
^^^cultun-s, V ^ . ' * 

, ^ Teats have played a decisive ro^ in influencinghbw we understand* 
meiital retardation.' Alfred^ Binet in 1905 was the first person to 
de\ Mop a test for determining mtelligence. Binet assumed that the ^ 
tasks on his tests required ''inteUigence^'fOtcompletion and, for this 
r^son, his tests came' to be knOwn as ""intelligence tests."* Conse-' 
1 quenily those who did not perform adequately were defined as in* 
^ t^llectually subnom^l. The content of the test in effect described the 
• cundition of the taker. (23) Educajprs today arc aware of the cir- 
cularity inherent in thisformoftestingandofthetremendoushumap 
dap^gelfone by labeling people as subnormal intellectually, and 
cffcetiyely discarding them from socictv., 

Popjilar attitudes have changed in'the last one-half century The ^ 
retarded a^no longer seen as a menace but rather as a group with 
speciaf ileeds. Mo»t people today-xonsider afl behavior, including ex-\ 
amples'of mental retardation, as a funct/on of an individual'sgenetic 
and personal hislory. Inparticular, medical and social scientists have * 
come to realize the crucial role learnings plays in infancy and 
childhood for al! children— tiie mildly retarded child as well as 
the normal child. Although the reasons f&r mild retardation are 
biological as well as environmental, the environmental reasons 
are extremely important^ Environment to a great extent shapes what 
sort of^fe a child will lead, what sort of person she/he will become. 
Mildly retarded persons like Tony and Sdra are capable of leading 



useful, impofWnt lives if the envircMiment encourages \ positive 
del^eiopment. / 



Definitions . : ^ ^ 

A generally agreed-upon definition of thental rctSrdation Is the 
' first fattor necc|siiry/or helping retarded students. In the American 
Assooiatidn an Mental Def i^iency.'s ( AAM D) sixth Manual on Ter- < 
mmologydnd Clashfkuiion in Mental Retardation. jfntnxaA retari^a;;^J\* 
tion has been redefined IQ cJf^clud^ the borderline norftial category 
(68^3 Stanford-Binet or 70'^4 WecHs^er). Tlhis in part reflects the 
growing ir^ognition ^rhat environmental ractors in a pcrsoif^ 
developmental prbcess, are^ucial. The following i; AAIs^s 
definition: Vj' / 

Mental nctnrdation refers to significant^ subavej^ge gcrferal in- * 

• tellectualtfunctioning existing concurrently with dcJficitSj^in adap- 
tive behavior/figl manifested ^dut^ng^the developmental period. . 

(19) T ^ -^v^ ' ^ • ' r 

The AAMD's system of^ssificatfon takes both a behavioral and ^• 
biomedical approach in Ofefiriing ictardation. Other defhitiptts, such , 
as, the American Medical Association's, do the same. \ V 
' The need for a common vocabulaiy is obvious. In x^StnX yeai^^, the ^ 

• progress in research has been phenomenal; much pf our biomc^icat/ 
undcrstailBing today is predicated on fi!?^gs made ip the pa^J^few - ^ 
years. Likewise, the growth in technologies^ for training and* 
rehabilitation has been tremendous., tb ensure orderly^ fruitful 
application pf new research findings and 'technology/ clear com- 
itlunication ia the field is csscfttial and woul^ iJe^Ro^ible without a ^ 
terminologif. *.. * . 

The^angers ofia global terminology, ar;e equally ob.vious. Defini- 
' tion tendSid calcify or formularize what a{ times should be left flexi- 
ble in order to include the complexities^^)/" human beha*vior. Inherent * * 
in all professional terminologies is tho tendency toward arroganc?! of 
. power theuncbnsciousself-satisfacti0nthatcan result from ^^Jtl^w; 
ing** oifie*s subject. Definitionisdevdc^^d in the name of sctcnec+ave' , 
at timei^ }Ken misleading, pandering Xb the*tears of what was looked 
upon as queer and abnormal. One imporunt^rca of research Jhat has 
tempered confidence m definitions and the application of labels^ i» ^ 
that of the self-f infilling prophecy, particularly in relation to special 
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education. (4()i,liv assessing the mildly retarded student asa potential 
leam^iv-teachers must take into acc9um their attitudes toward the 
^fudent*s perstbn 'and socio-ecorwmic status, because at times 
definitio *s may be a guise for subjective feelings rather than in- 
struments of objective research.^ Also in the area of splf-fulfilling 
ppopheey, rescarcl^ has shown that a teacher*s expectation of a stu^ 
dent bas-^onlnental age- as opposed to chronological age— can be 
quite iijcotrecuat the secondary leveL.This is not because of ^ny'un- 
conscious prejudice on the part of the teacher-but rather because the 
conversion system from^ mental age to chronological age for 
Stanford-Binet has inherent UmitatTons. (5) 

The Causes 

Sidney W. Bijou feefsMhat the conditions responsible for 
**subaverage intellectual functioning/* as defined by the American 
Medical Associationv all intothree categories, and he gives examples 
within each one: . * 

. <l. BiologicaK e.g., intrinsic neural organization, motor disorders, 
and language'pathways ^ 

2. Socio^ulturaK e.g., child-rearing patterns, educational facili- 
ties, and medical care 

3. Psychological, e.g., sensory deprivation, infant-maternal in- 
teraction, ani self-concepts. (3) 

For Bijou, biological factors affect a person's ability to respond^to 
•her/his environment which* in tum» enables further learning (or 
perpetuates further deprivation). For Bijou and others, {he biological 
factors for mild retardation are probably less a cause for deprivation 
than'arethe social and psycholt^ical ones. Of course, to be normal a 
child must be endowed with a brain that can function optimally. 
However, a child born with a perfectly healthy brain can bccdme 
retarded— as a result of deprivation of the essential social and psy- 
chological factors in her/ his efivironment. 

Like Bij.qu, James Dqbson categorizes these ellffronmental factors 
of deprivation as cyltural, mkternal, and sensory*. (12) Lacking these, 
critical stimuli, the normal brain of a child is not given the opportuni- 
ty to develop:' the brain*s*interior«nvironment** becomes deficient,, 
anrf the child as a consequence grows up mildly retarded. According 
to Thel^resident's Commission on Mental Retardation, only 25 per- 
cent of mental retafdation is caus^<i biomedically. The remaining 7.5 



percept is due to psychological, socio-environinental, and/ or un- 
known' reasons. (s35)Jhis»would seem to indicate that most retarda- 
tion can be treated if not prevented. Teachers in the cla$sroom*<!an 
help prevent an enormous waste pf human potential by becoming* 
sensitive to those causes that seem to be socially induced rather than 
the* result of a*^medical or inhegted condition. 

George Albee feels that our so^fety's approach to mental retarda- 
tion has been grossly misdirected in emphasizing biomedical.. 
' research. (I) With the exce^^t^on of prenatal and' perinatal care of 
pothers^ there is little that medical research can do to eliminate men- 
tal retardation. He quotes Edward Zieglef of Yale University to sup- 
port this: . ^ I 

/ • We heed simply to accept the generallyXecognized fact that 
the gene pool of any population is such that there will always be 
variiitions m the behavioraU . . expression of virtually every , 
measurable trait or characteristic of man . . . 

Once onOdopts the position tHat-the famili^Lmental retar- 
date is not defective or pathological but is essentially a normal 
individual of low intelligence, then.thfc familial retardate no,. 
lon|;er represents a mystery but, rather, is viewed as a-particular 
^manifestation of the general developmental process. 
Albee does not disregard the significant effects that detrimental en- 
vironmental factors play but, rather^ wants more research in Educa- 
tion aiyl rehabilitation and less in.fhe psycho- and biomedical areas. 
Only in cases where the damage is done from without, such as m lead 
poisoning, can retardatipn^e biomcdically prevented. Children who 
are retarded as a result of perinatal difficulties—for example,, an in-^. 
jury at birth - account ftfr a small minority pf all retardateV(3'/2-5 
cent) and are usually severely retarded (IQ ?0-35 Stanford-Binet or 
25-39 Wech8ler).'^(35) ^ 

Why Study Retardation 

Educators cah benefit professionally from acquainting themselves 
with the mildly retarded student in the secondary school. Stpying 
the mildly retarded can reveal a great deal about the learning proeess 
itself. In addition to improving their general expertise, teachers will 
find It facilitating to have a familiarity with retardation, as many 
secondary teachers atone time or another Will probably have in their 
^classes a student who is mildly retarded. Sixty percent of all secon- 
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dary schools have at least one mildly retarded student (6), and of the 
total humbcf of retarded persons in'rtic JU^S. ,(3 percent of the U.S. , 
population), 89 percent of tlifti are^nly nvHdly retarded. Practically 
all ret^irded children a|kryiluth in s<;hool areeducable. (M^By ex- 
amining social aUirM» toward relardatiofi, teachers will be in a 
better, position to sea how the school^n help these and all other 
students.. ' _ ^-V^ . , 



^ HOW WE SEE THE "student 
Social Attitudes 

Historical ^ / 

The treatment of the retarded person in the pa&t has not been a 
pleasant one. Hi9torians record the Spartans* practice of abandoning 
weak, defective |bildren on mountainsides to die oC exposure or fall 
prey to animaU. (8, 1 3) It is more than likely that these children in- 
cluded the retarded. We know that two centuries ago in Nonh 
America, people wcrCf ipiprisoned, sometimes executed for being 
piiHsessed by a devil. Again, it seems probable that Uie retarded were* 
ir volved. Many historjans have pointed out that^ome of thep^t:sons 
ir.volved in the Salem, Massachusetts, witch tri^^s may hav^ 
retarded. J ^ 

!i is easy to critj^iie smugly these past abuses, but the advance^ 
history has not always meant more enlightened and humane attitudes* 
tcy^ard the retarded. Philippe Aries suggests just this. (2) For Aries 
the middle class family unit as we know it today is a creation of the 
eghteentK and nineteenth ^entdries-rprotectivc of its cl 'dren; 
sheltering them from the aduh world, keeping them from adult work" 
(and worth). The modern f^m:ly)he desipribes has rigid expectations 
of how its children are to live in an individualistic, competitive wprld.. 
! he family in Arifes' afjiuj^n r^^/m^—Eurppe before the Industrial 
H evolution was veryaifferent. ChiUren were quickly groomed for 
adult roles. The retarded. of<en called **feeible" mlnd^,**t,simply 
assumed roles they were capableof doing^ in.thc same way everyone 
else found appropriate tasks. TheHiildly rttardcd child like the nor- 
mal child found self-esteem thrx)ugh t4tc quiet acceptance of a society 
whose hacsh exigencies and realities qfwl)rl( were the dominant force 



in job choice and werea t often Eclipsed by rarental expectations of 
ambition^ and success. Very possibly, the mildly retarded child in 
eightcentK-century Europe found J^^ociety more tolerant of differences 
and more adaptive in utilizing aVafilatifle skills than the American 
child today. A wise use of history' would be to fuse this sense of 
tolerance born out of necessity with the Affierican experience of 
social mobility^ r/Csulting frdm wealttft > 

Voinparatiye ' - 

There have been very few systematic studies of subnormal intellect 
tual functioning in nonindustr^J. societics^^ However, one that does 
sh(bw a bumane treatment of the^^entaiily re^rded in a nonindustrial 
society is Eaton and WeiFs study/olfthe HutteritcsinNorth'America. 
( l4)These people of European d'esc^nt are recorded as integrating all 
their meipbers into village fife, teserv^ing for the retarded members 

i roles that required little intellept but wete nevertheless esteemed sfnce 
they were neccs§ary^to the wdf^re of the community. 
V As for an* industrial modcU there are the Scandinavian countries. 
'An educator, Leopold Lippman. claims we«in the industrial societies 
may be retarjding the retarded by "not allowing them to functit>n in 

^ normal ways in society and thus never allowing them todevelop nor- 
mal patterns of behavior.'' (24) For Lippman. Europeans, have less 
difficulty with this because of the moiy cooperative relationship they 
se<^be't*A een the individual and society. 
' * I* 

To/iay 

Negative and untrue attitudes towarid the mentally rletarded pir- 
M.St, es|>ecially in*the area of criminal and sexually deviant activities, 
^ichiyd' McileV probability sample of Nf;br:^ska ^ad a design/xhat 
surveyed people who wcl-e representative of the state as a whole. '(26) 
Some (jff the findings of this survey appear o\i the next page. 

Most je^earoh does riot substar^tiate thoiie opinions. A study in 
Oh)o,in 1972. for example, shows that.>i3 percent of the* 
graduates in a work -study ^.progra'nri for theV.ildly retarded are 
employed, fi^ Studies show that mildly retarded studenls in regular 
classes are not rejected by their normal classmates so f^ucli oo the 



basis of intellectual limitations'a^on the basis of\hcir 
lower socioiecoriomic status. (28)Tha^t they aretfijjdly 
^ large partifelatcdLto'thf ir being pooft»THfbircularitY of 
'trustraleS'Simplf sdlutions. * ^ /rf y 

•■ I ■ - 
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In contemporary American scyriety^a large percentage of those 
classified as retarded come from lower socio-economic and minority 
groups. In fact, the mentally retarded, who account for 3 percent of 
the U.S. population at large, account for 10 percent of those in U.S., 
jails. (48) This type of statistic suggests that the retarded may have 
more difficulty than normal people'in finding a secure placejn the 
r ociety, Religions throughout the world havefor Centuries taught.the 
s^me ethic of mutual support a*nd cooperation, hut civilizations in the 
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past as now, hav^ varied considerably in how they have practiced this 
ethic in theif care forthedepjendent;:::^oung,old,and handicapped. 

Cross-cuUural studies; might also reveal the different effects 
various child^raising practices have on the development of in- 
telligence. Cross-cultural research into dietary Itabits, for example, 
may advance c^r understanding of organic disord^s, ih|f symptoms 
of which rpay include retardation. ^ / 



Legal Rights 

The legal right of the mildly retarded child to aneducatioA has only 
recently been defined in the United States. During the early 1970's, 
there were several court decisions which mandated that school ^ 
sysiems provide retarded children with an equal, free'education. Two 
of these decisions* have set precedents for the iwtion's schools. In es- 
sence the decisions are a continuation of the Warren Court's equal 
protection interpretation oLUic Fourteenth Am^ndm^nt, which ad- 
vanced the cause of gendi'alhu^nkn rights 1950^s ' 
and 1960's. Because the equal protection interpretation has been ex- 
tended to apply to retarded ^udents, schools ar< now obliged to 
provide equal access to differing resources for.differing objectives. 
This means that every chikl^is entitled to a free, public education and 
must be placed in whateyer ed^jcational situation is mpst normal and 
least restrictive so that she^e caft'l^arn most effectively. "Ap- 
propriaten^s'* is the key wou. Dye process is^^aranteed to each stu- 
dent wiih the burden of proof xhaX the student belongs in ^special- * 
education situation lying with tttc school system. In the pas{ it was the 
parents who had to show cau se. As with criniinal conv iction, the label 
EMR (educable mentally retarded) or "mildly retarded'' can carry 
life-long sitgma. School systems in the fixture will have to exercise 
great caution in affixing labels. Appropriateness and due process 
procedures will ^ot eliminate labels, but they will require that labels 
be accurate. (49) 

.These decisions wilj probably have a profound effect in that they 
will make available Ip a large riumber of mentally retarded students a 
better chance to obt^ain an education that appropriately prepares 
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*all ^^econdary schools have at least one mildly retarded student. (6) Of 
the totat number of mildly retarded students, 84.7 percent are' 
enrolled m secondary schools and constitute 1 ,4 percent of all secon- 
dary school st\jdents. (27) There will be few schools not affected. 

New le^al protection for the mildly retarded is having a wide effect 
on liifguistic and racial minority groups. With the guarantee of due 
process, Spanish-spcakjng parents*1n Ne\f Mexico and Californi^^ 
have challeflged t^e fairness ©f tests that m the past have led to the 
labeling of a disproportionately large number of their children as 
m*ild!y , retarde^. (49) In big-^ity school systepis, ^oo, there is 
perhaps ne^y hope for the disproportionate number of students who, 
often due to their race, have been tracked as mildly retarded. (46) The 
court decisions bf the 1 970's not only should ensure the mildly retard- \ 
cd thdifducation they are entitled to, but equaUy as important, these 
decisions may well Vre>?ent the labeling of children as retarded when 
the intention is not specie I pompensatory education but rather racial 
and linguistic exclusion and isolation. 



In t>ie past few decades there has been tremendou/progress toward 
* recognizing the mildly retarded student as a hum^n being with needs 
and mte^tests more similar to than dissimil^r'from those of any other 
student. But ancient fears remain. The mildly retarded student has 
been seen as an object of pity and charity, of ridicule and fear; as a 
societal menacq^hreateningto contaminate **healthy"genes;andasa 
holy innocent or child of God. (52) Theeffect of any of these labels on 
the student is clea^ They dehumanize and destroy a spirit that has no 
Reason to see her himself as a "problem" until the majority of society 
attaches (h^ label In the past we have avoided any serious thinking 
on ihis^matter by sequestering the reUrdedMVom oiJr view. Advocacy 
groups have demonstrated that isolating the mildly retarded in school 
can be fllegal. Furthermore, advocacy groups' have pointed out the 
loss in human resources when the mildly retardM are denied the 
education they are capable of attaining. Jhe ideal is a global ecology 
that involves the welfare of all for the benefit of all. Ecology of this 
sort will be achieved when the mildly retarded student-^ like anyone 
else is educated to her/his lev;;l of highest competency, i.e., 
"appropriately/' 



Conclusion 
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HOW THE STUDENT LEARNS 



The Learning Process 

The desire to educate ^11 persons— not out of noblesse oblige but 
for the benefit of society as a whole— has fostered greater research 
into the learning process. Interest in how the mildly r^stardcd learn 
has increased our awareness of how all students learn. Everyon" 
stands to bencTit from this new knowledge* 

Biomedical scientists, social scientists, behavioral scientists, and 
educators alike want to know what it is we need to live socially ^ what 
it is society requires of us. The study of mild rctardktion is helping us 
•better understand the nature and development of intelfectual func- 
tioning. In examining the learning process, we find a common, 
tendency to equate intelligence with learning ability. However, this 
conclusion has not been adequately shown by research to convince 
everyone. ( 1 5) The dilemma for many, is that we can only measure in- 
telligence by sampling the skills and knowledge the individual has ac- 
' quired. U nwittingl/perhaps, we have defined intelligC|Ke in terms of 
learning abilitybefore esUblishing that there is a natural connection. 
WitKout really understanding why, we measure intelligence and learn- 
ing ability in the same way; gauging the difference in performance 
between individuals who are following similar opportunities. Tcsi 
performance obviously depends on genetic/ maturational factors 
well as on experiential ones, but it is not clear how they can be 
isolated. ^ - \^ 

There are two major learning theories about the mildly retarded 
student: the "developmentaP and the "difference** theories. (21) Ac- 
cording to the developmental theory, the mildly retarded studem' 
passes through essentially the same cognitive levels as does the nor- 
mal student, but at a ^ower rate. The difference theory holds, on the 
other hand, that the nfildly retarded student's cognitive processes are 
essentially different from the normal stodent's—that the difference i^v , 
not jiTst quantitative (rate of learning) but also qualitative (Sow^^ne . 
learns). There is no definitive study proving or disprovii* tjtpcr^''^ 
theory; however, there are studies worth noting. "^^^2*^ 

Several of these studies involve language. According to JotAg^. 
CarroU, mental retardation provides a "slow motion pic^ijtf^^*^* ' 
mal grammatical development.** (10) He asser^ thapfeVetardcd 



chiW learns language in the same way as the norrnal child does— 
through the perception of*pmterns and classifications. Language is 

^ defined as a code, a system of patterns. Hpwever, there have been nQ 
definitive studies at this time that explore the role of language in the 
development of thought foi'the retarded. Until there is a more precise 
understanding of the development of language in relation^ to the 
development of general cognitive skills, it will be difficult to decide * 
whether or not retarded children learn qualitativelv the same— as 
long as language is used as the basis for intelligence testing. 

In other studies there have been comparisons of the reading 
abilities of mildly retarded students with normal mental age-mates. 
(45) The critical deficiency of the mildly retarded was not in their level 
of abstraction but rather in their verbal perfonnanoj. Stydies have 
also shown the mildly retardedstudentcapableof significant creative 
thought. (34) Others have shown that a mildly retarded student's 
attention span can be increased. '«) 

In thearea of intelligence performance-level and capacity, it isdif- 
ficult for anyofle to speak with deep assuredness. Findings from 
research have been growing rapidly in recent years, but to approach 
the issdes adequately and comprehensively, anthropologists, 
educators^ geneticists, psychiatrists, and psychologists all must 

, necessarily be involved. So progress is slow and cumbersome. 



Teacher Education 

Despite the attention given to learning theory, our present inability, 
to account for hmun needs and diversity remains paramount.' 
Research has shown that of those people who fall between the ex- 
tremes of tQ^tevelsrtt-ts-impossiWe4o predict their individual social 
adaptability. (39) We continue to define normalcy in terms of in- 
tellect, and yet we know that both normals and subnormals can 
equally welUind acceptable social roles if they are not deterrerf^by 
soci^y. 'Simply, put, society needs to help the mildly retarded to 
a^lapt. * ^ . * 

Better teacher education is orfe way to refocus the teaching of the 
mildly retaHJea. That the competencies of special educators will 
benefit all eAtcators is liot a new idea. The following statement^y the* . 
National ^Si^.kXy/ot the Study of €ducatior>was made in 1950: 



. . .the methods which have been developed for exceptional 
chilorefi have yiflded 'gratifying results in, the education of al\ 
children. . . We learn about the "nolrmar' frp^^ the **abnor- 

mar (30)' ^ \ , -.3:'-' ' 

Just as our knowledge of the learning prbceS^ haaibeen inccpaSed by a, . 
study of the retarded, so has ou r general teachinjj jfechnology gro^fa 

'to the benefit of all classroom situations. ., . * ^ 

Ideas for teacher education are numerous, ^ome feeUhat special 
education courses should be offered- more widely; on» the Un- 
dergraduate level to expose a greater number of prospective teachers 
to the many technologies utilized in this field. Special education 
should have a great deal of practical Emphasis on method9,^bserya- 
tton andtdernonstration; and student teaching. Basic child develop* 
ment courses are essential. Practice teaching on a one*to-one basis 
wiU help the education student ach^e a greater awareness of 
dividual differences and A more personal understanding of the ^ 
teaching process. It can also giTe the f utuife teaAer a deeper jcnsitivi- 

^ ty to student m^vationand iritwsts. Inadditiontoallthesc school- 
oriented activities, community work should be considered. Workirrg 
directly in thetcommunity outside the teacher-education school is 
another way lo become sensitive to the chikl*'s«iecds. J 

The behavioi^l technique of teaching the mildly retarded jhould be 
examined as a w^y to help the student secure essential academic and 
spcial behaviof^. J^ccording to Sidney AV. Bijou* who bases his > 
opinion On tfie research of the iasf 45 years, classes following 
the behavioral r!)cdH:^hourd include jthe following specific features: 
L) a motivational plan based on positive reinforcements, 2.) pro- 
grammed instruction in the major academic subject^ a.na,3.) teach- 
ers able to make the classroom environment condttcive to academic 
achievement as well as a pleasant, enj6^ablcj)lace to beT (4) Fore- 
tnCisX in Bijou*s thinking is that the !^nfie p/fnciples of behavior 
apply to the development of all people— retarded, normal, and 

Finally, behavioral aM biomedk;al research at univ^rsiiKs shpuld . 
• not be isolated from the technological research being carried out by. 
the education student Teachers of the mildly retarded milst remiin in 
touch with all developments involving Cognition and., learning 
theories."- \ fS>^ . v : 

Ideally; tea'chc^rs want^t^impart a kno^edg^ that the studcfm will 
be able to grasp a*hd find Useful for living. The more congruent the ex- 
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; pcctotions of teachers and Students, the more easily learning will take 
^ place. The '*cons'istency hypothesis*" shows that just as curric'tldr, 
physi^lT and psychol<^tcai environments of the sch<*Ci operate 
iogether, so do school, home, and peer e^nv ironmepfz/x 16) A set of ex- 
pectations that reconcile conflict i>eUvccp iae retarded student at 
schoof and i|he student outside ^zUoc\ pbviousty has not been 
, developed. But if lcamin|^i«4<i take place, the mildly retarded student 
must i^ot have a ^^^f of gross personal Jpadequacy. In working 
towaird the goal of tijf^hcr^student congruence, teacher education' 
^ should stf^^ that there is a continuous line along which all numan 
^ beings havcapl^efor^rsonaigratifj^^^ 
^ ^ ing ale accounts o^how^ome s|hools anif ^5n<nunitics aJr^attempt- 
ing k) ir^prove t^ic^sctfrcA^eBTof the mildjyretarded student. 

NG THE NEEbS THE STUdInT 
' Curriculum and inslructlbn ^ , 

^TherC^is mu.chflisagreemefit about s|?fciaKeducation classes for ' 
tirldly r^rded students. It is W clear Ivhci^r special classes cost 
• >"^VsJl operates than dotf. mainstreamln^, the integrating of 
^ ^facil^!^'' Effi^ studies on. special cducatioff classes are for the 
' ; mcKt part JfnCo'nclu3ive.m^ rtSilly t^ll usabout the effects, 

of^pecial placement ofnhc student^Fiirthermorc, theevidence isun- 
impri^nH^C-ttfcause^^ is no ^eneiaf agreement ftn what coii- 
^ :s1fti|tes^fie needs and i^d^ls for the] mildly redded studenf. (31) 
^ Stutlici contradict one another as to whethe^r not students in 
s0cc^l education classes adjust bedex pcrsMlly and s<Kially than 
cho^e in integrated facilities. (44) 
* Tbe nature of curriculum abo varies among teachers. In the past 
mildly retarded students— like alf«tudent%-have been lumped into 
groups^ based on I.Q. It, might be Vvell to restructure curricula ; 
along jfie lines of positively dcruTcd alternative instructional 4 
pi-ograms. Students, for example^ could bf ME^uped a<tording to the 
different ways th^y learn to read omt«y current events. (38) 
^ Categorical designations, sftch as EN*R, dyslexia, etc., are the label's * 
of educatio nal problems but are ofjmc hel|> in setting up educational 
programs. (37) ^ — ^ 
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• Robert U. Bruininks examines three jusfifications for .special 
education— homogeneous grouping, unique<;jurrtculum,^nd special* 
ly trained teachers. (7) Homo^eneousigrouping has been considered a , 
\vay to minimize IQ differences^mong students in a/cIasSj,"Unfor- 
tunately, grouping by IQ has led schools to consider mental retSirda- ' 
tion as a causcof the student's problem rather than an indication of it. 
Still worse, people who have advocated grouping by IQ assumed that 
those with similar IQ*s would have similar behavioral characteristics. 
Bruininks concludes; ' 

No available evidence/ supports the contention tK^t special 
classes irftlude<^hildren exKibhing sim^r educiitienal n^ds, or * 
' that such p^^|^ents lead to greater individus(lization<vfinstr^^ - 
tion. Uiifbrtunately, the assumption that children with similar 
intelligenc/quotients also resemble each ot^er closer on other , 
' behavioral characteristics was seldorh questioned in the develop* 
. ment 'and implementation of pfogfams. < • - 



According to Bruininks, the two'\)ther justtficatfons, Oniqiie 
curriculum and specially trained teachers, show a similar insensitivity 
teethe real needs of the student. 3fuinink^cite$ research to shew that 
neither one is^ factor in helping special education m^t the needs o^- 
Xhe mildly retarded student. Before special education programs are 
developed in the future, these traditional three justifications' sh^ld 
be verified. ' k;^, ^ 

Bruininks believes that by applying two m aja r philotophicaliiter- 
natives, normalization and individualizatimilTUdcairton progi^ms 
for tW mildly retarded j^n be greatly improved. (TX^ormalization 
was develop^id^Sditndinavi^; it seeks to expose the nfUdl)/ retarded 
Student to aldaf^ ^tine that is as, normiM ^s possible. The Nor- 
malization Law,pass^l^ theSwedtsh parliament in l^6iS, wasafirst 
of its kind. lnti;restingl)P^en(5iijgh, it was draflf|i and IqMJed into law 
by a group of parents whli^were dissa'tisfiel^Wi^ currtn^VK^lJ^hein 
draft, and the subsf^Menf taw, would grant certain ,rigKts to ajf 
^wed^ citizens as sooaas they .are c^Sble of receiving them. These 
rights are importanUn6ugh to be listed in fullvJipd they follow on the 
next page. To what exteht U.S.'Schools rpspcct thc^c "rights** would 
be the subject "oi an ^interesting ^tudy. «^ 9^ 



The right to a normal rhythm of day. 
The right to a normal routine ot life. 
* The fight to a normal rhythm of year. 

The right to a normal developmental experience 
of the life cycle. 
% ' The right to.decide and choose for oneself. 

The right to liv^ ... in a bisexual world. 
^Thelright to normal economic standards. 
The right to live, woirk, and play in what is . 
xleemed normal and liumanc for that society. (32) . 

(ndividuali/ation aims to a^ust each program of study ^closely 
as {>ossible to ?be unique and individual needs of each stucfent. It is a 
way of achieving normalization. Appropriate^urrtculum and in- 
struction are provided for the student through mphasizing nor--s 
malization and individualization in program devclopmtnt. 

' ' \ ' ' 

The Madison School Plan in Santa Monic^talifornia, is an ex* ' 
ample of normalization. (47) This plan enables the free flow pf 
students between regular classes and the special classrodmC'learning 
center") The plan eliminates traditional dual grouping except for ad* 
. ministrative purposes. It also coordinates into the student's educa- 
^ tion a continual assessment of the probtem areas fltat the mildly 
retarded student oncountersyn the regular clasSroom. Rather than 
,beirig labeled, the mildly retarded are considered to be learners in 
♦ various stages pf preparation for re-entry into r'-jjular classrooms. 

The MimosaCottage Project in Parsons, Kansas, prepares retard- 
ed children^and ^uth fot normal community life by stressing an in- 
\ * diy idualized apj^foach to instruction. ( 1 1 ) As a result of the intensive 
pVrsorial care af^ residentia^cottage, these stUdcnts(for the most part 
mitdlyjetarded) can co\ne to live in a^nonpa) community in a normal 
way. Few of jih^tn were moderately or severely retarded, yet due to 
personal deprivation their^^daptability skills were below the level of 
ind pendent living. For this r«"ason the children an^ youth in th'is pro- 
'ject were npt in contact with 4ioimals a^ in The Madison^^ Plan. 
.<> * However, through individiialieed learning— u.uch of it achieved by 
programmed instruction— they were eventually able to join society. 

* ' ■ , .. . ' - 
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Diagnosis^ ' \ * ; % 

Proper diagnosis ot the student is an essentia) part of an*' program.' 
Misjudgements at thi*s stage .can'be disastrous. The student when 
suspected of being mildly' retarded is usually diagnosed in seV^I 
general ar^as. including the following: f 

I. Perceptual skills ^ - \ ^< 

2 Learning ^ » , ; 

'3. Cognitive skills . ' v 

4, Personality * ' * . . 

5. Social character 

• 6. Physical coordination 

Because diagnosing the mildly retarded student's needs has such an 
imporiant influence on the student's^ducation, large school systems 
shouH have diagnostic prescriptive teachers. The ultimate purpose of ^ 
these teachers' work is to link remedial specialists. Because no one 
profession or discipline contains all the expertise and knowledge 
needed for an adequate diagnosis, no diagnosis can ever be con; 
sidered final, (50) Another reason no diagnosis tan ever be con- 
MdereH final, is that in the healthy school environment each slWdent is, ^ 
constantlyAearning and, therefor^, constantly changing and evolving. ^ 
For this reason clinickl teaching requires that teachers become better 
acquainted with testing so that they can^ identify' right in the 
classroom the areas which are most critical to the student. In effect, • 
diagnostic clinical teaching offers a means forthoteacher to look fo^ 
learning differences as^ey develop in the classroom itself. (42) The 
homogeneous class ndver really did exist because there has always , 
been wide variation ^mong students in a single class. Educational 
diagn(>sis is geared for this diversity and is perhaps a more sensitive 
method of t^xamination since diagnosis can occur in an actual learr\- 
ing setting. • / * 

As a result of the court decisionrarin the early I970's, the burden of 
provitxg a student t(fbe retarded lies with {he school system. .This is 
not a simple task. Research findings in each of the six major 
diagnostic areas are far from definitive as the section on the learn- 
ing process indicates. Furthermore it' is clear that *loi* the nildly 
retarded there arj^^qme areas where there exist no inst?;uments for 
assessment These areas for Donald L. McMillan are the following: 
I) expectation of f^iilure. 2) tendency to decrease e;|*fort following 
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feilure, and 3)^jlcpcndcncy on external rather thaJl on intemal^rcin- , 
forcemenls. (25^Jh^yaMi^ to m cas i w^fh^s^easrandTRe rough- 
4iess in nieastmn^ others, lead& many edUbator$ to consider^ 
mainstreamingr or^ normalization, as a way of ensuring adequate 
education for all. ' ^ ' • * • 

The study of tests has continued since Alfred Bine^t fir?t developed 
an intelligertcc test in 1905 and is by no means rcsd'ved. Milton V> 
Wiseland classifies4he tests used tbday, gives reasonsforselcctingthe 
various types of'testv^nd elaborates on their unique valiflities. (9f). 
His study is a thorough review of the many intelligence te.ns ap 
use/ul study for the educatpr-diagnostician. It is also of imr^xlrtance 
to all teachers. At the heart of the ^Ptrovcrsy ovel" the validity pf 
tests IS how better ways can be found to place the studem in tftS ap- 
^ propriate classroom setting. * , / 
^he mildly retarded have the right to ^n education which will help 
them develop iti ' three areas: 1) c^jiitive, 2) aPective,^ and 
3) vocational. The cognitive development of the mi^cfly retarded 
should be pursued despite the disagreement on how stucents iSarn. In 
« general tl#mildly retarded are capable 6f learning enough math and 
reading to lead a normal life. Frequently, special classes hav^ failed*, 
bebause they have focused on cognitive variables to the exclusion of 
the other two areas affective anc^ vocational. Despite the metriods 
of assessment and t^pes of curricuki'that have been developed, idpn- 
tifying and measuring thc'affective developmen'^ of the studerU 
remains ex tremely elusive for the diagnostician. The affectiv^^dS?tmn 
concerns the emotional and social growth of the student md is^ex^- 
clusively related to the concept of self iSind, ultimately, t^ learning, 
itself. The vocational development of xh€ mildly retarded should be 
the least ambiguous partof their education. They need to learn job 
Skills for adult life. Yhere have been no studies showing^the mildly 
retarded as a group to be uncooperaliveor irrespooi^i^le in their jobs. 
Fmdiniils from The President's Committee^on Employment of the 
Handicapped suggest the opposite. ^ 
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Those Who Help 

The Teacher 

Mildly retarded students, as well as some others, have frequently 
experienced educational situations which have allowed for little, if 
any, su<^ce$s. Failure very often prevails. As a result the .temptation to 
seek any fulfilling esteem nu)del at all has led to criminal behaVior 
and, hence,. to detention in correctional institutions. Teachers have 
an immense responsibility'^^in fostering the healthy growth of their ^ 
students4n the classroom. 

The growth of students is also affected in an important way fty the 
total school environment. For this reason, the teacher should be.ac- 
quainted with the other aspects of school life and how they influence 
the total student. * 

For.e.xample, what a re the student's opportu nities to participate in 
extracurricular activities, such as athletics? Is the otherwise qualified 
retarded student, discouraged from varsity sports? What sort of 
feelings do administrators and counselors project? Are there paid 
paraprof Visional aides qualified to work with the mildly retarded? 
Their extra help can* contribute enormously to the teacher's iti- 
dividuali/ing efforts. Extra care should be taken^in selecting curricula 
for the mildly retarded,. To compensate/or t)ieir learning at a slower 
rate, therurriculum should be directed to more specific goals that are 
clearly related to tht (community outside the classroom. 

^ The Administrator 

Administrators have a role of obvious importance in the education 
of tKe retarded student. It isfrequently administrators who have the 
final authority on making school policy concerning materials, 
methods, land curriculum alternatives. Many problems retarded 
students face in school that seem inherent in the system and therefore 
unsolvable qan be resolved with the proper administration. For ex* 
ample, a school that stresses group competition to the exclusion of ip- 
dividuali?ied progress and evaluation is not suitable for many slow 
learners as well as normal but nonagressive ones. To alleviate con- 
flict like this, administrators might be encouraged to examine the 
value structure underlying their school. In this way needed change . 
could be initiated at the decision-making level of the system itself, / 




Community 

o Outside the school, there are many ways the mildly retarded stu- 
dent can be helped. The teacher should be acqiwiintcd w^th them. 
Much ot the student's sclt-esteem that is v ital^io classroom Icarnmg 
must in la'rge part be nurtured outside the school after school hours. 
The teacher can and should have an influence in this. 

Games and art can enhance students learning by makmg them 
.more confident, more interested in learning and living. Frequently 
these leJirnit^ig activities are offefed in community centers that'are 
opefated either by government or parent groups. Dance is one learn- 
, ing activ ity that has beei^used quite successfully in the past. (9) A ma- 
jor reasorr for its success is^that it involves several disciplines 
simultaneousi) and. therefore, engages the total person. It offers a 
constructive vvay to channel conflict and hostility. By^encouraging 
self?<;xpressioji. dance shows mildly retarded students - sometimes 
tor the first time* in their lives -the pleasure of involvement with 
^ others. With self-awareness comes awareness of others. Healthy, 
joyful attitudes which arc fostered in creative mpvement classes can 
help children in subsequent years at school. It is harder to involve 
older students in dance than younger ones. However, if they can be- 
sh'own the matiinty of the activity, m.any hesitations may be over- 
come. Play acting, music, athletics alljconstituent parts of creative 
movement can be pursued separately with equal success in the 
community., ^ " • ' ' 

Games and crafts are other activities available in the community. 
Manv^educaft)rs feel that games can help stiidcnts learn to develop 
judgements of themselves aftd others. ( 18) Games also give students 
the experience of helping ot'hdrs and, thereby, provide students the 
means to lcarn important social skills. Another educator writes that 
games are particularly suited for the mildly retarded asgamcsemploy 
repetitiveness, det4nitcness, j^nd simple vocabulary. (41) pfSiHes in 
this sense not only encourage learning and conceptual development 
but also help relieve a studcnt'sanxicty in the community or school. 

Role playmg is widely used in school systems. It is an especially 
valuable means of learning as itcan connect classroom activities with 
similar corximunity^activities. 

The educator should keep in mind that these learning activities in ^ 
the community facilitate the development of hcakhy self<oncep}s for 
all students at all levels of functioning not only^fdr the retarded or 




handicapped. All students, regardless of diagnoses, need a balance of 
expressive and cognitive activities to,attain a positive sense of self. As 
prev iously mentioned m thi^report. research has begun to determine * 
4hat each person is a composite oficognttive, affective, and rr\anual 
skills who possesses at least a modicum of each. X^e contributions 
that learning activiUes such as galnes and role playing^make to the 
whole person should "be und^rstooc^^y ^1 educators.* 

Teachers can encourage positive attitudes toward the mildly^ 
retarded studet^t on the part* of other professionals in the community. 
One study sho^s that many obsieiricians and pediatricians need to 
deal more skillfully with the ^dtiorial crimes that frequently arise in a 
family when a child is first identifled ajs retarded. Positi^ve attitudes 
need to begtn the day that identification 4s madef much of this 
depends on the* doctor's approach. Physicians need to become 
more fa^iiliar with the edQcationa! and social services available for 
the fMtUre development of the childr- (22) 

The Parenjf . , * > - 

Of critical importance to the chi'ldjs humsgi development is each 
parentis attitude toward mental retifrdation. Sometimes teacher visits 
to the home of to a parent's placejQf work ace necessary as a «tarter. 
Many parent;^ unconsciously resent their c\\M and d^*l understands^ 
the nature and charaetcrirtjcs of reliidation. A&^ai con^^cqu^ce, 
pjirents like this can be o>;erprotectivc, with the result Ofkeeping their 
child at an infantile level of dependc;ncy as a way of comp^satioij. 
The child, on the otherNand, can sense the paceht's latenf hostility 
-and can respond ambivalently and at tiyner* With unpredictable 
rashness, which only further exaperbales tfie hostility/ anjj[ mis- 
understanding on both s,de:$. Tctchcr reports $hpw that parSnts^'at- 
*litudes reflect that of the community at ^aVg^.^Althougft they ma^ 
'bave gre£\!ter familiarity, parents may tiot havq a greater understan^!- 
ing of the situaifon. ^ * ' \ 

f Tethers should expect parents to be defensive when approached. 
If possible, teachers could do a great service by organii..ng parent 
study-groups. There are many queStiotrs parents will ha.ve;and mjiny ^ 
will involve speciaV knowUdge, such as appropriateness of 
curriculum, job placements ^!nancial aid, and'the whereabouts of ad- 
vocacy groups. The National Special Education Information Center, 
Washington. D.C., is a project of the U.S. Office of Education: 
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Bureau of the Handicapped. It has established regioiial centers 
throughout^he lAitiont. *;clp parents find services fdhheir children. 

Sometimes the.student should live away from home. In the past 
there have been^^and thcre.still are— residential institutions for the 
mildly retarded. It is essential that these institutions prepare the stu- 
dent for a normal life and for ^e-entry into society. In recint years, 
group homts and half-way houses have becoin^^nore common. 
Ideafly they should hclf> the student leafn to live^with others in an at- 
it>osphere of mutual rcspect/wiiich often is tragically missing in the 
child's natural home. Croup homes are all-over the country.! The 
National Associatiopr for Retarded Cfiizens has published a booklet 
giving guidelines for residential alternatives. (29) ^ 

The Employer . 

* Many mildly retarded students are aware of the hostility they v7ill 
face in t|ie world ef work.- They knoWfom visits to shops that 
merchants frequently Jopk on them with uncertainty and distrust. 
These students can easily come to consider employment an unlikely 
prospect^and need the assurance that someone is follbvl^ing them 
through in their search for employmerit. Unfortunately-, parents fre- 
quently do not/know what resources are available to assist their 
'•chiW's job search. ' ^ • ^ . 

School should h^e gtiidancf counselors who serve as a link 
^ between classroom teacher^ and woVk.-study specialists. To suQCcedl, 
' this pr(fo?ss must.be totally cooi^?nated. The Pre^ident^stojhmittee 
on Employment of^he Handicapped, WashingtorvD.)L.,ias itate 
contact representatives throughout tRenationforfurther assistance. 

Conclusion 

1 he qqality of learning in the classrotfm is what directly concfn^ 
itch teacher. Th^leaming process, lik« the student, can only* be un- 
derstood ih ,its-|xrtality. Research ori'the mildly retarded student 
,necc.ssArdy inj^olves ^ne teacher in-bbth the^rejicaj and socio- 
cnvironmental c^Sqprns, soipt of which may Be unfamiliar terriipry. 
The V brk uf the tdacher is immense/but in a real sense its final me^it 
will f,)«!y^be realized when it succeeds in ^involving the entffe. 
-cBfnmunifv- > • K ^ \ 




LISTENING Ta THE STUDENT 

Th^ truisms are many: the mildly retarded student needs h^ and 
understanding; the student, doesRt need sympathy, just the fi^ual 
chance for a normal, generative adulthood. Studiesdocumentingthe 
^ii^ed and plight of the mildly retarded are all too familiar. But it is 
equally important tp see th-ise students in situations where they*have 
demonstrated d\gnity and courage, even in times of great stress and 
peril. Robert Perske^cite^ incidents when the mildly retarded have ex- 
hil^ited*4uperTor qualities of heroism and altruism. (33) * 

Anne Marie Henshel has studied the mildly retarded in an instruc- 
tive^ way, (16) She has recorded their voices, talking about their 
''retarded'* condition. H^len and Clark, both young adults classified 
as mildly retarded, arc two-among those she intervievvcd. The account 
speaJks fojT them. 



Helen 




The main problem that she [Helen] encountered, which she 
belabored throughout the interviews^wai^ that the laberSpecial Ed." 
placed her in an unacceptable category. How do other students know 
who is in Special Education? "They change classes when the' bell 
rings, and they have different classes* yoii know. And when you go 
out in the hall and get a drink of water, ^hey canH help but know 
^wherc you come from. They have one class for us and one class for 
brain-damaged . . . they know where you come from.,^' The inception 
of all problems: high visibility. Then the reactions of the other 
students, that is, the normals: "Someone says, 'Hello, stupid/ and 
th«>r' say, 'See that girl over theret she Special Ed.' Not only Were 
they called "Special Ed." and "stupid," but also "mental retardates," a 
label which she totally rejected. They could have called her anything 
l^ut that! And the vicious circle kept spinning: "I like Kathy, but all 
the others, they don t like me. They don t want to be seen with me 
'cause 'She is in Speciai Ed/ or something like that. People, they don't 
like Special Cd. people, and they don't want to be with them." In ad- 
dition to the stigma and the rejection, there was also the danger of 
delinquency. As she explained: "They'll come up and say, 'Hey, 
Special Ed.' and if they do that* Til just pop off and hit her." And she 
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went on to detail '-ome fights in which she had been involved. Helen is 
thus terribly conscious of her^p^-oblems: extremely lucid! she has 
figured out all the painful angles. 



And at the time of the third mterview, when she was living at the 
hahway house, shespoke of onecf her school friends: "Weil, she'd tell 
you-, . . what she thinks: you know, that I'm not really retarded." 
Although Helen often uttered the terrible wo!Kls*'mental retardate,'' 
she rejects the relevance of the labeJ for herself: the others may be 
retardates, but she is not. ObMously, anyone so labeled by fellow 
students would have doubts; Helen has doubts, too. She wonders . . . 
» but no The reality is too terrible to accept. 

(lark 

^'nNConced in a stable and quite independent life style, Clark seems 
well situated and fairly content He assesses himself objectively and 
positivelv: ''Well, I get along with everybody. I make friends. Vm 
pretty good, I mean, you know. We all have our ways. We have our 
good ways and bad >vays.^^ He does become annoyed by his aunt's 
constant fear that he will makea poor decision; he has even kept the 
idea of moving, to California from her beciriise he is sure she would 
fret and worry. She was, at the time of the interviews, nagging him 
because she thought he' was planning to move in with people who 
"would lead me wrong. But I- know that, I ain't going to move in, you 
know, with the wrong people.*! know that/' As further testimony to 
Clark's good sense and easygoing but determined nature, we offer 
this quote:^' I'll Listen to an older person, you know, they know better 
tha.i I do, but I can make my own decisions. I know what's right and 
wrong Well, they don't see qvhe like I do, but if I rjiake up my mind 
to do sometliing I'm going to do it." • 
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